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give these mobs money for bonfires, particularly the Earls of
Lichfield, Westmorland, Denbigh, and Stanhope: the ser-
vants of these last got one of these figures, chalked out a place
for the heart, and shot at it- You will laugh at me, who, the
other day, meeting one of these mobs, drove up to it to see
what was the matter: the first thing I beheld was a mawkin,
in a chair, with three footmen, and a label on the breast,
inscribed ' Lady Mary/ "
Such savagery, which did not even spare the " poor girl"
as Horace calls her who " must be created an earFs daughter
and bear the flirts of impertinent real quality " defeated itself
in an England which Sir Robert Walpole, more than any one,
had trained to lenity. Even while the Secret Committee,
packed with partisans against him, was sitting, public opinion
had a sure instinct. " It has not been the fashion to desert
the Earl and his friends: he has had more concourse, more
professions, and has still, than in the height of his power."
By July the whole proceedings had faded out into futility:
the last attempt was to pass a Bill giving indemnity to any
witness, however deep his own guilt, who would prove that
Walpole had been aware of his misdeeds. This precious
measure was passed by the Commons, but the Lords threw it
out, and a motion in the Commons, to declare that this was
" an obstruction of justice," failed to pass by some fifty votes,
It does not seem clear that the new Government really
wished to push matters to extremes. Yet some years later,
Horace Walpole, discussing his own pedigree and its com-
plement of illustrious sufferers, writes : " The good Lord of
Bath (Pulteney) whom I saw in Richmond Gardens this even-
ing, did, I believe, intend to ennoble my genealogy with
another execution."
Lord Orford himself took matters very easily, and the
Letters have a delightful story which illustrates English
character as well as that of this most typical Englishman,
" The few people that are left in town have been much
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